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LIFE OF STEPHEN GRELLET. 


(Continued from page 756.) 


S. G. expressing a wish to Consalvi to visit 
the Inquisition, the latter said he would en- 
deavor to obtain permission from Miranda. 


“12th mo. 8d. I went to the Quirinal this 
morning ; the Cardinal wished to make some ar- 
rangement fur me to visit the Pope ; I had given 
him some hints of my apprehension that I should 
not be acquitted in the Divine sight, without at 
tempting such a visit, if it could be granted. The 
Cardinal wished to know if I would not be sat- 
isfied by being introduced to the Pope, at Court. 
I told him that I was no courtier, nor desired 
to visit such places, but that my wish was to be 
with the Pope privately ; yet 1 should be much 
pleased if he, the Cardinal, would accompany 
me, and be the interpreter fur me. He, having 
told me that though the Pope understands 
French well, yet he was unwilling to speak it in 
public, said that in his capacity of Prime Min- 
ister it would not do for him to go in with me, 
as the other Cardinals might take offence at it. 
Then I requested that, if the Pope admitted me, 
he would endeavor to make choice of such a 
person to be present as he could confide in to 
make a faithfal report of what should then 
transpire. This appeared the more necessary, 
as the jealousy of several of the Cardinals against 
me is greatly excited. I did not know what, 
under such circumstances, would befal me in the 
Inquisition; but I committed myself to the Lord, 
and accompanied by my interpreter, we went to 
the convent of the Dominicans, to Father 
Miranda, who is a monk of the order, and the 


chief inquisitor. I gave him the letter of the 
Cardinal ; he could not read it, his eyes baving 
been lately operated upon for cataracts ; he re- 
quested my young attendant to read it to him. 
It was a request from the Cardinal to him, to 
give me every information I might wish to have 
respecting the manner in which the Inquisition 
was conducted in former years, and is now 
managed, and likewise to show me every part of 
it. Miranda said that he had not been able to 
go out since the operation on his eyes had been 
performed, but that he would send for the Se- 
cretary and keeper of the archives, who was 
better able than himself to give me every infor- 
mation ; and thereupon a messenger was dis- 
patched for him ; till he came, I improved the 
opportunity to inquire of Miranda how the In- 
quisition is now conducted ; when the Secretary 
came in, he had the letter of the Cardinal read 
aloud to him. He was then told to give me 
every information, and to show me everything 
in it. On our way I made the same inquiries 
of him that I had put to Miranda, to which he 
gave similar answers. The accounts given me 
by several persons in Rome of the Inquisition, 
were very contradictory. Some represented it 
as being in full force, only conducted with more 
secrecy ; but these stated that it had been 
totally abolished for some years ; that when any 
foreigners at Rome, or in Italy, advance senti- 
ments considered heretical or scandalous to their 
religion, they come under the cognizance of the 
civil officers, and are mostly banished from the 
country ; but that when such is the conduct of 
citizens of Rome, or subjects of the Pope, they 
are sent to certain convents, where their most 
severe punishment is to be kept in solitude on 
low diet, whilst efforts are being made to re- 
claim them. The Inquisition stands very near 
the church of St. Peter. The entrance is into 
a spacious yard, in which nothing is in view but 
extensive and sumptuous buildings, containing 
their very large library, paintings, &e. Onthe 
left hand is a door, hardly to be noticed, which 
opens, through a very thick wall, into an open 
place, round which are buildings of three stories, 
with many cells; the doors of all these open 
into passages fronting the yard. These cells, or 
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small prisons, are very strongly built; the walls 
are of great thickness, all arched over. Some 
were appropriated to men, others to women. 
There was no possibility for any of the inmates 
to see or communicate with each other. The 
prison where Molinos was confined, was parti- 
cularly pointed out. I visited also the prisons, 
or cellars underground, and was in the place 
where the Inquisitors sat, and where tortures 
were inflicted on the poor sufferer; but every- 
thing bore marks that, for many years, these 
abodes of misery had not been at all frequented. 
As we went on, I heard the Secretary say some- 
thing to my interpreter about the Secret Library. 
I therefore asked him to take me there. He 
took me to the large Public Library. I told him 
this was not what I wished to see, but the Secret 
one; he hesitated, stating that it was a secret 
place, where there could be no admittance ; 
that the priests themselves were not allowed to 
enter there. I told him that the orders that 
had been read to him were to show me every- 
thing ; that, if he declined to show me this, I 
might also conclude that he kept other places 
concealed from me; that therefore I could not 
contradict the reports I had heard, even in 
Rome, that the Inquisition was secretly con- 
ducted with the ancient rigor. On which he 
brought me into the Secret Library. Itis a 
spacious place, shelved round up to the ceiling, 
and contains books, manuscripts and papers, 
condemned by the Inquisitors, after they have 
read them. In the fore part of each book the 
objections to it are stated in general terms, or a 
particular page, and even a line is referred to, 
dated and signed by the Inquisitor; so that I 
could at once know the nature of the objection 
to any book on which I laid my hands. The 
greater number of manuscripts appear to have 
been written in Ireland. Some of them contain 
very interesting matter, and evince that the 
writers were, in many particulars, learned in the 
school of Christ. 1 could have spent days in 
that place. There are writings in all the va- 
rious modern and ancient languages, European, 
Asiatic, Arabic, Grecian, &c., Xc., all arranged 
separately, in order. I carefully looked for 
Friends’ books, but found none : there are many 
Bibles in the several languages; whole editious 
of some thousand volumes of the writings of 
Molinos. After spending a long time in this 
place of much interest, the Secretary said, ‘‘ you 
must now come and see my own habitation.” I 
thought he meant the chamber that he occupies ; 
but he brought me to spacious apartments where 
the archives of the Inquisition are kept, and 
where is the Secretairerie. Here are the re- 
cords of the Inquisition for many centuries, to 
the present time. I looked in some of their 
books from the fifteenth century. They are kept 
as the books of a merchant’s journal and ledger, 
so that looking in the ledger for any name, and 
turning thence to the various entries in the 
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journal, a full statement is found, from the 
entrance of the poor sufferer into the Inquisition 
to the time of his release or death, and in what 
way it took place, by fire or other tortures, or 
by natural death. The kind of tortures he 
underwent at each examination is described, and 
also what confessions were extorted from him. 
All these books are alphabetically arranged. By 
examining those of late date to the present day, 
I find that the statement given me by Father 
Miranda of the manner in which the Inquisition 
is now conducted, is entirely correct. I could 
have spent days in this place also; but the ex- 
amination of some of the books of several cen- 
turies, gave a pretty full view of the whole sub- 
ject. This is ari examination that probably very 
few have made, or are allowed to make. Here 
also I saw many of the bulls of the Pope, relat- 
ing to the conduct of the Inquisition. 

“4th. I spent my time in writing, except 
that several piously-minded persons and re- 
ligious inquirers called upon me; some appear 
awukened to see the emptiness of their con- 
fidence in priests and outward observances; 
‘What shall we do to be saved ?’ is their in- 
quiry. 

“6th. By appointment of the Cardinal Con- 
salvi I went to the palace of the Quirinal 
this morning. The ante-chamber and parlor 
were crowded with people and priests; in the 
latter were several Bishops, among whom I re- 
mained a short time. I kept my mind retired 
to the Lord; for in him alone is my help and 
wy strength. The Cardinal at last had me in- 
vited to his private cabinet. I had a full oppor- 
tunity with him, to the relief of my mind in 
various respects. He told me that he had read 
my reports respecting the different institutions, 
prisons, &c., 1 had visited, that the subjects I 
had noticed as needing help, relief to the 
afflicted, &c., were put in a way to be speedily 
attended to. He has shown the whole to the 
Pope, and has had my observations on the 
various institutions copied separately, so as to be 
sent to those who have the particular manage- 
ment of each, and he hopes that thereby greater 
care may be had to the right application of the 
funds that belong to the respective places. He 
said also, that the Pope would be pleased to see 
me ; that owing to various engagements, he 
could not fix a time till now, but that to-morrow 
evening he would admit me. 

_‘ 7th. Iwas to-day with the Governor Pacea, 
and several others. He is well-disposed to re- 
lieve the prisoners from some of the sufferings 
which I have represented to him. This even- 
ing I went to the Quirinal, as appointed yester- 
day by Consalvi. I expected to find L’ Abbé 
Capacini in waiting for me, to take me to the 
Pope ; but no one was there who knew anything 
about my coming. There is something in this 
I cannot understand, unless it be that the priests 
and others are much displeased, as I hear, at 
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my having visited their holy things, as they call; ance were treated upon; that of the mass, con- 
the Inquisition. | fession, absolution, indulgences, &ec., were also 

“8th. Went early this morning to the palace | adverted to. The Cardinal came down, and 
of the Quirinal. I was a short time only with | said the Pope would see me at twelve o'clock. 
Consalvi, who was much engaged. He says,|He knew that the Courrier by which I had 
the Pope was disappointed last evening, for he taken my seat for Florence, was to start at one 
expected me. From Capacini, however, I find | o’clock ; but, said he, ‘Take no thought about 
that monks, priests, and even Cardinals, are; that; the Courrier shall not go till you are 
some of them under great excitement and irrita- ready ;’ he also said that Capacini would be here 
tion, highly offended at my having profaned in time to wait on me up stairs, and that he 
their holy places, by inspecting their secret | had provided one of his friends, approved by the 
things in the Inquisition ; and the countenance | Pope, who would, if necessary, serve as inter- 
that Consalvi has given me since my coming to} preter, and moreover be a witness to correctany 
Rome, displeases them also. Some of them, [| misrepresentation that envious spirits might at- 
believe, are particularly sore, because I have|tempt to make. I returned to the palace at the 


exposed their misapplication of the money, in- 
tended, in several institutions, for acts of be- 
nevolence, and which they apply to their pri- 
vate use. Here I am, as in the mouth of the 
dragon ; the Lord may keep him chained down ; 
in patience and resignation I wait to see what 
he will do with me and forme. Ihad hoped to 
be able to depart to-morrow for Florence, and 
accordingly engaged and paid my passage by 
the Courrier, to-morrow noon, but now a place 
of confinement may be my portion. The Lord’s 


will be done, so that in bonds or sufferings, even 
in death, his name be glorified. 

“9th. This morning I had a message from 
Cardinal Consalvi to call upon him, before he 


went up to the Pope, which is at seven a.m. [ 
went accordingly. He well knows the dissatis- 
faction of some of the Cardinals and others 
towards him, but says it may do good eventually ; 
that for his part he is fully disposed to serve me 
in what he can here; or after my departure, 
whenever he can doit. He further said, that 
it is very proper I should be with the Pope be- 
fore I leave Rome, and requested me to wait 
for his return from his apartment, when he 
might tell me what time the Pope will receive 
me. I had, whilst in waiting, an interesting 
time with Capacini, and other secretaries, Xe. 
Their inquiries led me particularly to speak of 
the influences of the Divine Spirit, a gift freely 
dispensed of God, which man’s wisdom, learn- 
ing or power cannot obtain for himself; much 
less can he dispense it to others ; by it only the 
deep things of God can be known; by it accept- 
able worship is performed ; qualification for the 
ministry of the Gospel is received ; the Apos- 
tles were, by this, rendered able ministers of 
the New Testament, not of the letter, but of, the 
spirit. This led me to state that the Popes, 
Cardinals, Bishops, &c., in their ordination of 
ministers or priests, cannot confer upon them 
spiritual gifts, neither have they themselves any 
in virtue of their stations; but Christ Jesus, 
the Head of the church, is the giver of spiritual 
gifts, and with his Divine anointing he gives 
eg he alone can forgive sion; he only is the 

aviour of men. They were all very serious 
whilst these and other subjects of vital import- 


time designated; L’ Abbé Capacini was waiting 
for me; we went up stairs, through several 
apartments, in which were the military body- 
guard; for the Popes are,as kingsof Rome, both 
earthly princes and heads of thechurch. Thence 
we entered into the private apartments; the 
hangings about the windows, coverings of the 
chairs, &c., were all of brown worsted, or silk of 
the same color ; all very plain. In a large par- 
lor were several priests ; among these, the one 
provided by Consalvi to go in with me to the 
Pope. One dressed like a Cardinal, but who is 
the Pope’s valet de chambre, opened the door 
of his cabinet, and said in Italian, ‘ The Quaker 
has come; when the Pope said, ‘Let him 
come in ;’ on which the priest, who was to act 
as interpreter, led me in, no one else being pres- 
ent; as | was entering the door some one be- 
hind me gently, but quickly, took off my hat 
and before I could look for it, the door was 
quietly closed upon us three. The Pope is an 
old man; very thio, of a mild, serious coun- 
tenance. The whole of his apartment is very 
plain. He was sitting before a table ; his dress 
was @ long robe of fine, white worsted, and a 
small cap of the same (the Cardinals have it red); 
he had a few papers and books before him; he 
rose from his seat when I came in, but as he is 
but feeble, he soon sat down again. He had 
read my reports to the Cardinal respecting many 
of the visits | had made in Rome, to prisons, 
&e.; he entered feelingly on some of these sub- 
jects, and intends to see that the treatment of 
prisoners and of the poor boys in the house of 
correction, and various other subjects that I have 
mentioned, should be attended to, so that Chris- 
tian tenderness and care be exercised ; means, 
as he said, more likely to succeed to promote 
reform among them than harsh treatment. He 
reprobates the conduct of their missionaries in 
Greece ; also the burning of the Holy Scriptures 
by the priests and bishops in several places ; he 
acknowledges, like Consalvi, that it militates 
much against the promotion of pure Christianity, 
and is more likely further to darken the min is 
of the mass of the people, than to enlighten 
them. On the subject of the Inquisition, be 


‘said, he was pleased | had seen for myself what 
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great changes had been brought about in Rome, 
in this respect; that it was a long time before 
he could have it effected; that he has made 
many efforts to have similar alterations intro- 
duced iiito Spain and Portugal; had succeeded 
in part to have the Inquisition in those nations 
conducted with less rigor, but was far from 
having yet obtained his wishes. ‘Men,’ he 
said, ‘think that a Pope has plenitude of power 
in his hands, but they are much mistaken ; my 
hands are greatly tied in many things:’ he, 
however, expressed his hope that the time was 
not far distant when Inquisitions everywhere will 
be totally done away. He assented to the sen- 
timent, that God alone has a right to control 
the conscience of man, and that the weapons of 
a Christian should not be carnal but spirit- 
ual. 

The fruits of the Spirit being described, he said 
that to produce such and for the same end, 
should spiritual weapons be used. I represented 
to him what I had beheld in many places in 
Europe, and the West Indies, of the depravity 
and vices of many priests and monks, what a 
reproach they are to Christianity, and what cor- 
ruption they are the means of spreading widely 
over the mass of the people. 1 then stated 
what is the sacred office of a minister of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, a priest of God; what the 
qualifications for that office should be, and who 
alone can bestow them. As I was speaking on 


these and other subjects connected therewith, 
the Pope said several times, on looking at the 
priest present, ‘ These things are true ;’ and the 


priest’s answer was, ‘They are so.’ Other sub- 
jects were treated upon, as, the kingdom of God, 
the Government of Christ in his Church,to whom 
alone the rule and dominion belong ; that he is 
the only door, the only Saviour, and that those 
who attempt to enter in by any other door but 
him, are accounted as thieves and robbers. Fi- 
nally, as I felt the love of Christ flowing in my 
heart towards him, I particularly addressed him; 
I alluded to the various sufferings he under. 
went from the hands of Napoleon ; the deliver- 
ance granted him from the Lord; and queried 
whether his days were not lengthened out to ena- 
ble him to glorify God, and exalt the name of 
the Lord our Redeemer, Jesus Christ, as the 
only Head of the church, the only Saviour, te 
whom alone every knee is to bow, and every 
tongue is to confess; that such a confession 
from him, in his old age, would do more towards 
the advancement of Christ’s kingdom and the 
promotion of his glory, than the authority of all 
the Popes, his predecessors, was ever able to du; 
moreover, that thereby his sun, now near setting, 
would go down with brightness, and his portion 
in eternity would be with the sanctified ones, in 
the joys of his salvation. The Pope, whilst I 
thus addressed him, kept his head inclined and 
appeared tender; then rising from his seat, in a 
kind and respectful manner he expressed a de- 
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sire that ‘the Lord would bless and protect me 
wherever I go;’ on which I left him.” 
(To be continued,) 
oeegtiieline 
For Friends’ Review. 
VENTILATING FRIENDS’ MEETING HOUSES. 


It has never occurred to some, perhaps, that 
there is a good and a bad way of building meet- 
ing-houses. Too often, the only object held in 
view has been to provide the greatest amount 
of room with least expense. Narrow seats, 
with erect backs, have rendered long meetings 
periods of much bodily suffering; when wider 
seats, with a comfortable slope to the support 
behind, would perhaps have enabled the attend- 
ers to give more attention to subjects of a spirit- 
ual nature, instead of being drawn off to the dis- 
comforts of the body. 

Health is often injured by bad ventilation. 
This is a tax on attending meetings that should 
never be levied. The peculiar mode of distrib- 
uting the aisles in Friends’ meeting-houses, 
and the obstruction to the circulation of air by 
partitions between the men’s and women’s 
apartments, often produce serious evils. It has 
been found that in a common room of nine feet 
ceiling, a difference of twenty degrees in tem- 
perature in winter exists between the floor and 
ceiling, and the head is often hot while the feet 
are cold. The coldness of the feet is often in- 
creased in Friends’ meeting-houses, where there 
are no basements, by the necessary circulation 
of the air below the floor, to prevent decay. 
And the heat felt in “ youths’ galleries,’ which 
are some 12 or 15 feet above the common floor, 
is often oppressive, while older persons below, 
who naturally need the most warmth, are suffer- 
ing from cold These galleries also impede cir- 
culation in summer. 

The aisles are commonly very badly construct- 
ed. One on each side extends from the front 
entrance door to the ministers’ seats, which is 
well enough. Another, at right angles to these, 
passes across the house near the feet of the 
elder members ; and a door at each end, causes 
a strong current to sweep through this aisle, 
thoroughly ventilating the older members who 
cannot bear it, while the younger class nearer 
the front entrance doors, only get an occasional 
puff. 

The partitions, between men and women, 
which, when open, are nearly as high as the head 
impede circulation of the air. There are some 
seats intended for young people, that in hot wea- 
ther are almost insufferable. Such, for exam- 
ple, as those that are fenced in by the partition 
on one side; by the wall of the house at the 
back, and by the door opening inwards on the 
other side. I have seen a delicate and feeble 
old person, seated near a side door, carefully 
keep that side door closed, while most others 
were suffering from heat, and anxiously looking 
for some chance to get a fresh breeze. 
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Now, the question occurs, How can all these 


numerous evils be avoided? The answer is, 
Build a high one-story heuse, with a basement, 
and have no partitions between men and women; 
provide ventilators; and let the cross aisle be 
more remote from the older class of members or 
among the young people. At meetings of busi- 
ness, the men are to retire to the basement. The 
advantages are, 

1. A cold floor and cold feet are obviated. 

2. All are of the same temperature ; and not 
cold if below, and breathing hot and foul vapor 
if in the youth’s gallery above. 

8. The obstruction to side ventilation by the 
partition is avoided; and the rattling of noisy 
partitions in closing them, the annoyance to the 
whole meeting when they are out of order, and 
the disturbance through them when loud speak- 
ers are present, are entirely prevented. 

4. Economy is promoted ; as the lower walls, 
or those of the basement, are cheaper than those 
of the second story ; and the sills are more dura- 
ble than if near the ground. 


Ceiling ventilators may be made ; and in all | 


instances easily and quietly sliding casement 
sash should be provided. Windows hard to 
open will be left shut when they should admit 
air, and often open when they should be shut, 
and besides, moving them often disturbs meet- 
ings 

Entrance doors should always open outwards, 
where there are entries or lobbies; this pre- 
vents their obstructing ventilation, and the 
crowd is less apt to be impeded in passing out. 

Fires should be built early in the morning. 
Meeting houses are often warmer, more comfort- 
able, and with a more even and uniform temper- 
ature in the afternoon when not wanted, than 
when in use in the morning. 

°'T. 
smyacciiilitanine 
For Friends’ Review. 
** And he would fain have filled his belly with the 


husks that the swine did eat.’? Luke xv. 16. — 
King James’ Version. 


** And he longed to fill his stomach with the pods 
which the swine ate.’’—Revised Version. 


The change made by the American Bible 
Union in the above passage appears an improve- 
ment, especially where it substitutes the word 
pods for husks. In the note appended, refer- 
ence is made to the Lexicons, from which we 
glean further particulars. 

The Greek word Keration is rendered husksin 
the common version, from the resemblance of 
the husks, as of beans or peas, to a horn, Kera- 
tion being derived from Keras,a horn. But 
Bochart, quoted by Calmet, says, husks of this 
kind are called not Keratia, but loboi, and cites 
several passages from other learned writers to 
prove his assertion. Keratia, he remarks, are 
quite different things, not only the husk but the 
pod—the fruit of the ceratonia—the charub, or 
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carob-tree, and observes that either the fruit 
might be thus named from the Uittle horns which 
arise thereon, or the husks which inclose it, 
from their being crooked like a horn. 

There was a sort of wine or liquor much used 
in Syria, crawn from the fruit of the carob-tree, 
and the lees of it were given to the hogs. The 
Greeks and Latins both name carob beans Cera- 
tia; and Pliny, as well as the Vulgate, calls 
them Silique. This fruit is common in Pales- 
tine, Greece, Italy, Provence and Barbary ; it is 
suffered to ripen and grow dry on the tree; the 
poor eat it, and cattle are fattened on it. The 
tree is of a middle size, full of branches and 
abounding with round, evergreen leaves, an inch 
or two in diameter. The blossoms are little red 
clusters, with abundance of yellowish stalks. 
The fruits are flat pods, from six to fourteen 
inches Jong, and an inch and a half broad ; they 
are brown at the top, sometimes crookéd, com- 
posed of two husks, separated by membranes 
into several cells, and containing flat seeds some- 
thing like those of Cassia. The substance of 
these husks is filled with a sweetish, honey-like 
kind of juice, not unlike that of the pith of 
Cassia. la all probability, its crooked figure 
occasioned its being called in Greek Keratia, 
which signifies ittle horns. 

The Germans call it Johannisbrodbaum, be- 
cause John the Baptist was supposed to have 
subsisted on its fruit, a supposition readily en- 
tertained by such as have repugnance to eating 
the insect that has the name of locust, and who 
apprehend they find in the legume of the honey 
locust the veritable food eaten by that evangel- 
ist; but the text does not seem to favor such a 
supposition. When it is said of John (Matt. 
iii. 4,) ‘‘ his food was locusts and wild honey,” 
locusts is there the translation of the Greek 
word akrides, from akra, the top or summit, be- 
cause the insect adheres to the top of leaves and 
plants, and feeds upon them; several species of 
locusts are said to be eaten by many nations 
of Asia and Africa, both in ancient and modern 
times, and some species were permitted to be 
eaten by the Hebrews. (Lev. xi. 21, 22.) 

But returning to the carob-tree, whose pods 
are probably not unlike those of the honey lo- 
cust, and led to the supposition that it was of 
them that Matthew spoke in the passage referred 
to, we learn from Robinson, that the kernels of 
the Keration were used as the smallest weight. 
The Gerah of the Hebrews, weighed about 
four and three-fourths of a grain, and when 
coined in silver and used as money, its value 
was counted as nearly equal to two-thirds of a 
silver penny of the reign of George the Third. 

“Twenty Gerahs shall be the shekel.” (Lev. 
xxvii. 25.) 


H. M. 


Languages are not to be despised or neglect- 
ed ; but, things arestill to be preferred.— Penn. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NEW YORK TRACT | cation at the opening of each successive year, at 


ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. which time they would be pleased to supply the 
. + 4s orders of those who may desire it. 
Caan ieaniaeres - $872 67 No. 4 of the “ American Annual Monitor,” 
And their aqundinndes heht 8 758 27 | Was issued in Third month last, and is an inter- 
J 5 re K, 


esting volume. Two thousand copies were 
showing a balance on hand of . . 114 40 printed, some of which still remain. The price 
is twenty-five cents per copy. 

but with unpaid bills amounting to The present volume is believed to contain a 

Siti 175 00 | more complete record of the deaths which have 
occurred among Friends in this country, within 
the year, than any previous number ; yet there 
are several Monthly Meetings from which no 
report has been received. It is hoped that the 
Friends who may hereafter be addressed, will 
feel sufficient interest in all cases to furnish the 
Committee of Publication with the information 
desired; and that instructive biographical 
sketches may not be withheld of those whose 
daily walk through life, as wellas its closing scene, 
give evidence that they were in possession of 
the Christian’s hope. 

A Committee was appointed in the Women’s 
Yearly Mecting last year, to promote an interest 
in the circulation of Tracts within the limits of 
the Quarterly Meetings. The Association has 
corresponded with the members of that Com- 
mittee, and has received interesting responses 
from several of them. Through their efforts 
auxiliaries to this Association have been formed 
within the limits of Nine Partners, Saratoga, 
Adrian, and Pelham Quarterly Meetings. 

From these Associations funds have been 
received, viz. : Nine Partners, Saratoga, Adrian, 
Pelham. 

From the following Quarterly Meetings, funds 
have also been received, though no regular or- 
ganization appears to have been formed, viz: 
Purchase, Stanford, Cornwall, Butternuts, Far- 
mington, Scipio, Ferrisburgh, West Lake. 

Supplies of Tracts have been furnished to 
such of these Meetings as have requested them. 

These evidences of increasing interest in the 
objects of the Association, have been very grati- 
fying, and it is hoped that during the com- 
ing year, the number of auxiliary Societies 
throughout the Yearly Meeting may be much 
increased, and that our friends generally may 
evince a more lively appreciation of this simple 
but effective method of doing good. 

On behalf of the Association, 
Ropert LinpLtey Murray, Secretary. 
New York, 5th mo. 22d, 1861. 








Some additions have been made to the series 
of Juvenile Tracts, which now number 28. 
Since our last report about sixty thousand of| 
these have been printed, making about half a 
million pages of Juvenile Tracts. They are now 
put up in packages containing two of each kind, 
and are for sale at ten cents per pack. 

Of numbers 4,5, 10,and 18, which are thought 
to be peculiarly adapted for circulation at the 
present time, an extra quantity has been printed 
for sale separately, at twenty cents per hundred. 

Attention has also been given, during the 
past year, tothe preparation of Tracts for young 
persons, and the following series has been pre- 
pared, viz :— 

20. Fruit of Tracts. 

21. The Refiner’s Fire. 

22. What is there among the privileges en- 
joyed by the Society of Friends, that 
would induce me to desire membership 
within it? 

23. The Two Ways. 

24. The Awful Consequences of Delay. 

25. An Incident in the Desert. 

26. Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
thou chalt be saved. 

27. On Earth, Peace, Good Will to Men. 

28. One Secret of a Happy Life. 

29. Wreck of the Lady Elgin. 

All the above have been stereotyped, and 
sixteen thousand copies printed, making 64,000 
pages. 

Our purchases of Tracts not published by 
this Association, amount for the year to 100,000 

ages. 

. An Edition of the “Pocket Almanac” for 
1861 was prepared, and issued at the opening 
of the present year. In addition to the usual 
calculations, it contains, like its predecessors, 
notices of the times of holding all the Yearly and 
Quarterly Meetings, the Representative Meetings 
aod Meetings for Sufferings in this country, also 
a variety of miscellaneous reading, among which 
is a brief account of the first settlement of 
Friends in Virginia and North Carolina. Two 
thousand copies were printed, of which some 
still remain on hand. 

When our Annual Report is issued, much of 

the brief period of usefulness for this publica- 
























WELLS OF SYRIA. 


A passage occurs in Genesis 24: 11, sq., 
which groups together several particulars that 
make up an oriental scene entirely unique. The 
age is that of the patriarchs; the actors are 
tion has already passed. It is, therefore, deemed } Eleazer, Abraham’s servant, and Rebekah, the 
proper now to inform Friends, that it is the in-| destined bride of Isaac ; the place is a well or 
tention of the Association to continue its publi- | tank in Mesopotamia, outside of the city; the 
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time, nightfall. “And he made his camels to 
kneel down without the city, by a well of water, 
at the time of the evening, even the time that 
women go out to draw water. And, behold, 
Rebekah came out, with her pitcher upon her 
shoulder ; and she went down to the well and 
filled her pitcher and came up.” A modern guide- 
book could hardly furnish a truer picture of what 
occurs at the close of every day, in the vicinity 
of eastern villages, than this description, written 
so many thousand years ago. The wells, at pre- 
sent, exist almost universally just outof the town; 
those who draw the water are women ; they per- 
form this office at other hours indeed, but 
especially at evening ; they carry their pitchers 
upon their heads or shoulders ; and often, though 
this depends on the construction of the tanks 
or fountains, which is not always the same, they 
have to go down a flight of steps, in order to 
reach the water. How vividly depicted in my 
mind are the scenes embodying these traits of 
oriental life, which I associate with Yebna, 
Ramleh, Bireh, Beitin, Lebonah, Nazareth, 
Kana, and other places still ! 

The task of fetching water for domestic uses 
is performed almost wholly by females. I re- 


collect bunt two instances in which I saw “a 
man bearing a pitcher of water;’” and I think 
that the manner in which the Saviour refers to 
such a circumstance (he mentions it as a sign) 


implies that it was not common.* Morning and 
evening are the times when they resort to the 
wells most frequently ; and at such seasons they 
may be seen flocking thither, if the village be 
one of any size, in great numbers, carrying with 
them their skin bottles, or their pitchers and 
jars, which, having filled with water, they place 
on their shoulders, and in merry groups return 
to their homes. The tank at Ramleh, in the 
plain of Sharon, like the well to which Rebekah 
descended, has a flight of steps at one corner. 
The upper pool of Gihon, on the west of Jeru- 
salem, has a similar descent at the south-east 
and south-west corners. The reservoir, supplied 
from the well of En-Rogel, near where the 
valley of Hinnom falls into that of Jehoshaphat, 
has steps at the north-west corner. So, too, the 
Fountain of the Virgin, in the valley of Jehosha- 
phat, lies in the bosom of a deep rock ; and the 
visitor has to descend two series of steps before 
he comes to thelevel of the water. I frequently 
saw women come to this place, ‘‘ go down to the 
well,” fill their bottles, and bear them away on 
their heads or shoulders. 

Sometimes, a well sweep, or windlass is used 
for raising the water ; but more commonly it is 
done by weans of a rope fastened to the neck 
of the jar or bottle. The water is obtained in 
this manner from a wellin the market at Athens 


* This remark has occasioned some inquiry. I 
am happy to find the observation confirmed by Dr. 
Barclay (City of the Great King, p. 81). 
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at the present time. The woman at the well of 
Samaria refers to some such contrivance when 
she says that “the well was deep, and there 
was nothing todraw with.” (John 4: 11.) The 
curb-stones are often indented with deep marks 
worn by the friction of the ropes employed in 
raising water. The modern Attica abounds in 
such remains of an antiquity as old probably as 
the time of the Persian wars. 

It is a familiar sight still to see a flock of 
sheep, or several flocks, crouching at a watering- 
place ; as it was in the days when Jacob “ looked, 
and behold a well in the field, and lo! there 
were three flocks of sheep lying by it; for out 
of that well they watered the flocks.” (Genesis 
29:2.) It is added, that “a great stone was 
upon the well’s mouth.” This precaution is 
necessary, especially in certain places where the 
wind would otherwise blow the sand into the 
well and fill it up. In approaching the ancient 
Sychar, I passed a well, the mouth of which was 
stopped with a stone so large that the united 
strength of two men would be required to move 
it. The daughters of Laban speak of the size 
of the stone on the well’s mouth (Genesis 29 : 8), 
as a reason why they could not water their flocks 
without assistance. 

In Genesis 30 : 38, “ troughs” are mentioned, 
from which the sheep and cattle were accus- 
tomed to drink. I seldom saw a well, in the 
open country, that was not furnished with this 
needful apparatus. In some instances, the 
trough was a long stone block hollowed out, from 
which a number of animals could drink at once ; 
in other instances the troughs were smaller, 
several of them lying about the same well, from 
which one animal only could drink at a time. 
One of the saddest, sights with which the 
traveller has to acquaint himself is that ofa 
sarcophagus applied occasionally to this use, 
which may have contained the body of a Roman 
procurator or a Jewish ethnarch.—Hackett.- 


—-—— + ~+0m- 


REPROVING SIN. 


The captain of a vessel said to a minister, 
whokindly rebuked him for swearing, ‘‘ You are 
right, sir, you are right. Support your charac- 
ter, and we will respect you. We sometimes 
have clergymen come on board who seem quite 
uneasy until they get us to understand that we 
may do or say what we please before them, but 
we despise them for it.” 

Do not Christians often thus bring dishonor 
on the name of the Master, by forgetting to 
“have no fellowship with the unfruitfal works 
of darkness, but rather reprove them.” It is 
not a pleasant duty, but a most important 
one, and may decide the destiny of a soul for 
eternity. 

You have an associate who is a stranger to 
Jesus. You often hear from his lips a laugh- 
ing jest with regard to the inconsistency of pro- 
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fessing Christians, or the quotation of an apt 
passage of Scripture to point his irreverent wit. 
How have such expressions been received by 
you? Did your manner show that you were 
grieved to see your best of friends thus insulted, 
his solemn words, sent in infinite love and pity 
to your soul, mocked at, and made a laughing 
stock? Or did an answering smile steal to 
your lips, leaving the impression on the mind of 
your associate that it is a very slight matter to 
trifle with religion, as “ professing Christians 
don’t mind it.” 

Even a look of heartfelt reproach may silence 
the scoffer, and cause him to reflect on his sinful 
habit. 

“T never received so cutting a reproof in my 
life,’ said the distinguished Judge H., “as 
when crossing the river once, in a ferry-boat, 
in company with a minister, who was then un- 
known tome. I became annoyed at a delay, 
and uttered an imprecation on the ferryman. 
The gentleman turned his full, earnest eye 
upon me, with such an expression of sorrow 
and reproach, that I almost shrank from his 
gaze. I instantly begged his pardon, though 
he had not spoken a word. 
God,’ he replied ; and I shall never forget that 
look and voice.” 

One should learn to rebuke sin in the spirit 





















































































































































‘is of the earth, earthy,” and will more proba- 
bly arouse than allay the evil passions of the 
heart. 

The excellent Mr. Howe had always a happy 
manner of reproving, seldom giving offence, 
though always faithful. 
one day, he observed two angry men disputing 
and imprecating curses on each other. Raising 
his hat, he said in a kindly voice, “ I pray God 















































they left their quarreling to return him thanks. 
—S. S. Times. 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 10, 1861. 











Fiax Corron.—We find in a late number 
of the Scientific American a notice issued by 
the “ Rhode Island Society for the encourage- 
ment of Domestic Industry” in reference to the 
production of flax. A premium of thirty dol- 
lars is offered for a bale of not less than fifty 
pounds of the best prepared flax cotton, fit for 
use on cotton machinery, accompanied by a 
statement of its culture, production and prepa- 
ration, including the cost of the various pro- 
cesses. A premium of twenty dollars is offered 
for the second best bale of the same, on the same 
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conditions. The bales are to be delivered at the 
rooms of the Society, in Providence, R. I., on 
or before the 11th of Ninth month next; and 
the Society will defray all the necessary ex- 
penses of transportation on the bales of proper 
size offered for premiums, and will claim the 
right to retain the same at their pleasure, on 
payment of a fair price. 


‘Ask pardon of 


of love and gentleness, for all other reproof 





As he was walking 


bless you both ;” which so impressed them, that 


















Communications on the subject may be ad- 


dressed to W. R. Staples, Secretary of the So- 
ciety, at Providence, or to Edward Harris, of 
Woonsocket, who is one of the Special Commit- 
tee upon Flax Cotton. 


We have long felt interested in the efforts 


made, from time to time, to promote this branch 
of industry, with especial reference to procuring 
linen fabrics as substitutes for goods manu- 
factured from slave-grown cotton. 
culty seems to exist in preparing flax so as to 


Some diffi- 


compete in price with cotton; and the removal 
of this difficulty is, we suppose, one of the ob- 


jects which it is hoped may be attained by 
offering these premiums. 


If the price of cotton 


becomes materially advanced in this country by 


the civil war, the culture and manufacture of 
flax will probably be stimulated and largely in- 
creased; and during this period, it is highly 
important that such progress should be made in 
the economical transformation of flax into linen 
as to secure the permanency of the business. 
The Editor of the Review is not sufficiently 
familiar with the subject to be able to state the 
obstacles now preventing entire success. He 
was permitted several years since to witness the 
various operations of a large flax mill, employing 
several hundred people, at Leeds, in England. 
The flax, roughly hackled when received at the 
mill, was speedily reduced by machinery into 
filaments of extreme fineness. It was then cut 
into portions about three inches in length, and 
subjected, as cotton is, to the process of carding, 
preparatory to the operation of spinning. The 
machinery for the latter purpose was very simi- 


lar to that used in spinning cotton. Glass was 


substituted for metal in certain parts, and the 
flax passed through water immediately before it 


was twisted into thread for the loom. No cotton 


was mixed with the flax; the manufacture ap- 
peared to be in all respects complete and pros- 
perous; it was not an experiment; other mills 
were engaged in the same business, and we 
believe it was remunerative, and has since been 
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greatly extended and extremely profitable, both 
in England and Ireland. 

In the 7th volume of Friends’ Review ,a series 
of highly interesting and valuable essays, by a 
Friend in this city, appeared. His object was 
to prove the truth of the following propositions, 


viz. :— 

“First, that there is no branch of industry 
more likely to be remunerative to the American 
farmer than the growth of flax. 

Secondly, that there is no manufacture on 
the same scale in the world which is more 
steadily profitable in all its departments than ine 
linen manufacture. 

And, thirdly, that no difficulty whatever 
exists in the prospect of establishing. in the flax 
culture, a great Northern staple, which may 
ultimately rival our Southern cotton in its cheap- 
ness, its usefulness and its extent for home con 
sumption and for exportation.” 

Whatever may have been the causes operating 
during the last seven years to retard the pro- 
gress of flax culture and manufacture, it is grati- 
fying to find that the subject is not abandoned ; 
and we may hope that under the greatly changed 
condition of our country, further efforts will be 
eminently successful. 


ne 


Marriep, on the 27th of 6th mo., 1861, at Union 
Springs, Cayuga Co., New York, at the residence of 
the bride’s father, by Friends’ order, Cuartzs H. 
Apams, of Philadelphia, to Carouine H., daughter of 
William H. and Elizabeth H. Chase. 


Diep, on the 24th of 5th mo., 1861, in the 41st 
year of her age, Erten 8S. Wricut, wife of Parvin 
Wright, and a member of Short Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends, Ohio. 

After a protracted period of bodily weakness, pecu- 
liarly trying to one who had formerly enjoyed almost 
uninterrupted health, yet borne with remarkable 
patience, our dear friend was enabled calmly to re- 
sign all the strong ties that bound her to this life, 
and to await, even with cheerfulness, the summons 
which we are consolingly permitted to believe has 
called her home to one of those ‘‘ many mansions ”’ 


yee by our Heavenly Father for all who love 
im. 


—, on the 19th of 5th mo., 1861, Satire W. Hum 
PHREYS, in the 39th year of her age, a member of 
Salem Monthly Meeting of Friends, Columbiana 
County, Ohio. She bore a long and painful illness 
with Christian patience and resignation, and her 
friends have the consoling evidence that her end was 
peace. 


_ ———, on the Ist of 6th mo., 1861, Amos Pinezon, 
in the 68th year of his age, a member of Chesterfield 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Morgan County, Ohio. 

He bore a protracted illness with much Christian 
patience and resignation, and has left to surviving 
friends the evidence that his end was peace. 
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Disp, near Salem, Iowa, on the 25th of 7th mo., 

HOMAS Frazier, a minister and member of Salem 
Monthly Meeting, in the 73d year of his age. 

This dear friend had been confined to his room, by 
a painful disease, with little exception, for nearly ten 
months. That humility and low esteem of himself, 
which formed a conspicuous trait in his character, 
shone forth with increasing brightness as he neared 
the eternal shores. 

A few days before his death, being told it was 
thought he had but a short time to stay, he replied, 
‘*If a blessing attend the change, all will be well.’’ 
Many of his children and grand-children being pre- 
sent, he seemed remarkably strengthened, and, in a 
feeling manner, exhorted those around him to pre- 
pare for their final change, by holding themselves 
loose from the world; repeating several times with 
marked emphasis, the language of the poet, ‘‘ How 
shocking must thy summons be, Oh! Death, to him 
who is at ease in his possessions ;’’ adding, ‘‘ How 
awful must be the condition of such, when brought 
where I now am—about to change mortality for im- 
mortality.’? He took several of his grandchildren 
and others of the youth by the hand, and in the 
most pathetic language exhorted them to remember 
their Creator in the days of their youth ; encouraging 
them to faithfulness; expressing the belief that as . 
they followed the Lord in the way of his leading, the 
blessings of Heaven would rest upon them. 

He retained his sensibility to the last, bidding 
farewell to those around him, but a short time before 
his death. He passed away as one falling into a 
sweet sleep, and the memory of his upright and con- 
sistent example, and faithful labors in the Church, 
is enshrined in many hearts. 


2 ——__—_ 


NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING 
UNION SPRINGS. 


SCHOOL AT 


The Autumn term of this institution is to open on 
Fourth-day, the 21st of Eighth month, and continue 
thirteen weeks, to be followed by a short vacation, 
to enable scholars from a distance to remain over to 
the next term. The former experienced and able 
teachers are to continue their services, with such 
additional assistance as may be found necessary. The 
studies include a thorough academic course in the 
English branches and Mathematics, in the Natural 
Sciences, and in the Latin, Greek, and French lan- 
guages. 

Increased attention has been given to the comfort 
and health of the pupils, and gymnasiums have been 
erected covering 3000 square feet. The charge for 
board, washing and ordinary tuition is $38 for the 
term, or $35 for the children of members of New 
York Yearly Meeting. Application for admission is 
desired as early as practicable, to E. Wiuiets, Super- 
intendent of the boarding department, or to 

J. J. Toomas, Sec. of Com. 

Union Springs, Cayuga Co., N. Y., 

7th mo. 1, 1861. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


The Winter Term will begin on Fourth-day, the 
11th of Ninth month next. 

The charge for Board and Tuition is $300 per an- 
num, without extra charge, except for Books and 
Stationery, when these are furnished by the College. 

Applications should state the age of the student, 
and whether or not he is a member of the Society of 
Friends ; and in all cases be accompanied by a cer- 
tificate of moral character, and the studies pursued, 
from the last teacher. They may be made in person 
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or by letter, to Coartes YARNALL, Secretary of the:ed in the manufacture could not be under 

Board, or to Joseru Ports, Agent, No. 109 North 10th | 500,000. On the whole, if we add five or six 

Street, Philadelphia. hundred to the number of factories of Great 
7th mo., 1861.—4t ie hae hes 

“bs zapiadabin diets Britain returned in 1856, and augruent the other 

Te First-Day School Superintendents and Teachers, |itcms of the account in proportion, we shall 

and those interested in Scriptural instruction. possibly not be very much in error as to the 

The undersigned, appointed by the First-day | present dimensions of the trade. 
School Committee of Indiana Yearly Meeting of | _ Looking at the statistics of the supplies from 


Friends, to arrange for holding a conference of all | the different sources during the last seven years 
those in membership with us who are interested in | “ 


scriptural instruction, report: —‘ We have selected | ¥° find that England has received the following 
Cincinnati as a point most eligible for the object |Bumber of bales from each source : 
designed, and are united in proposing that the Con- é 
ference shall open on Fifth day, (after Indiana Yearly 
Meeting,) Tenth month 10, 1861, and make its own 
adjournments. 

All First-day Schools throughout the different Yearly | 


Meetings are requested to appoint delegates to attend 
the Conference. 1857 


Information can be had of suitable places for board- | 1858 
ing by applying to the Committee: Elijah Coffin, |1853 30S0SL 208s S508 ane 8,306,686 
David Judkins, John Hadley, Jr., Daniel Clark, Da- BRached ; llv f 1 anduall aul 
vid Marshall, Hiram Hadley, Murray Shipley, Rhoda| , ““?S!®0¢ pays annual’ y from one nundresan 
M. Coffin, Sarah Smith, Hannah D. Shipley. sixty to one hundred and seventy millions of dol- 

Richmond, Ind., 5th mo. 31st, 1861.—eowtf. lars for. cotton from all parts of the world, aud 

ae after producing goods for the consumption of her 
Se eT ee own people, exports to foreign countries over 

THE FUTURE SUPPLY OF COTTON. fifty millions sterling in cotton goods. The profits 

The future supply of cotton throughout the | to England on the manufactures of cotton goods 
world is one of the most important of the com-| may be readily estimated at nearly three hundred 
mercial questions of the day. England, in jus-| millions of dollars. The following statements 
tice to herself, and to make her mills and /jembrace nearly all the facts reported by the 
machinery independent of any one source of | Manchester Supply Association : 
supply, has been for years using strenuous ex-| At the last annual meeting of the Manchester 
ertions towards extending the area of cotton | Cotton Supply Association, it was moved by 
cuitivation. Lord Alfred Churchill, M. P., seconded by T. 

We now have recent information from the|G. Baring, Esq., M. P., supported by Hydur 
Kast Indies, Africa, &c., which shows that these | Jung Bahadoor, J. Lyons McLeod, Esq., the 
exertions will lead to important results. This | Rev. George Pritchard, the Hon. Algernon 
is a matter of vital moment to England. In! Egerton and Edwin A. Hickey, Esq., and pass- 
the year 1839 there were in Great Britain, |ed unanimously : 

1,819 cotton factories; worked by horse power| ‘‘ That as the opening up of new sources for 
of steam, 46,827; and of water, 12,977; and| the supply of cctton has become a question of 
by persons of all ages and both sexes, 259,385. | great national interest, it is incumbent upon all 

The census of 1851, and careful inquiries in | classes of the community to support the move- 
1856, show the rapid consumption of cotton in | ment now in progress for promoting the growth 
that country. The following table gives the! of cotton in Africa, Australia, South America, 
figures for 1850 and 1856. They are taken!the West Indies and other countries; that as- 
from returns made to Parliament : the development of the resources of India is of 

Horse Power. | vast importance to this country, it is the bounden 

, | duty of Her Majesty’s government to give every 
| encouragement to the unfettered action of private 
enterprise and public companies, whether for 
248,627 880,024 71,005 «11,550 | the cultivation of cotton, the opening of river 
208,847 397,213 $8,001. 9,131! navigation, the construction of canals or other 

In 1850 the whole value of the cotton manu-! public works, calculated to facilitate European 
facture did not exceed £45,826,000 ; in 1856 it | intercourse with the natives, or increase the 
was £57,074,000 ; in 1859 nearly £72,001,000; productive powers of our Eastern Empire. And 
now it must be much nearer £80,000,000 than | this meeting especially urges upon the spinners 
£70,000,000. If this be borne in mind, it will and manufacturers, as well as upon all other in- 


Pp 
1,667,902 
1,626,086 
1,758,295 
1 481,717 
1,855,340 


107,037 - 
134.528 
121,531 
168,340 
108,886 


81,218 
113.961 
113,111 

75,598 
101,405 


2,172,593 
2.277 310 
2,463,768 
2,417,588 
2.422.746 


8,225 
6,708 
11,323 
11,467 
6,867 


Se 


m ployed. 


£2 
- & 
"A 
mS 
1, 
2, 


Persons 


id 


: © 
932 20,977,017 
210 28,010,217 


« 


be at once perceived how very much the present 
condition of affairs must exceed the statements 
for former times. Aboutasixth of the number 
of persons employed are children, or very young 
persons, and it was estimated in the beginning 
of last year that the number of persons employ- | 


terests, directly or indirectly concerned in the 
cotton trade, to assist in the work of creating 
that healthy competition among many markets, 
which alone can obviate the evils arising from 
our present position of dependence upon one 
main source of supply.” 
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The committee, in their annual report, say,{send to market. The dangers of our present 
that their continuous and persistent labors have} dependence upon the United States thus grow 
already resulted in direct benefit to the cotton; more apparent every year, and the committee 


trade of England, and the prospects of ulti- 
mately realizing the great aims of the Associ- 
ation are daily assuming a more encouraging 
and hopeful aspect. During the brief period of 
its existence, the Association has succeeded in 
making known in all parts of the world the 
urgent need for increased supplies of cotton, to 
meet the expanding power of consumption; and 
has enlisted, both in their own colonies and in 
foreign countries, a wide range of active and 
practical support in furtherance of its designs. 
The “ cotton question” has now ceased to be a 
local topic, circumscribed within the limits of 
the trade. Its vast importance, as embracing so 
many varied interests of capital and labor, and in- 


are of opinion that now, in a season of com- 
parative prosperity, it becomes the trade to 
unite for a few years in the steadfast determi- 
nation to aid this Association in realizing the 
brightening prospects that now open before it.” 

During the past year the correspondence of 
the committee has been greatly extended. Cot- 
ton gins, cotton presses and other machinery 
have been shipped to Cyprus, Larnaca, Cavalla, 
Larissa, Lataka, Alexandria and Morocco; to 
Sierra Leone, Liberia, Cape Coast Castle, Accra, 
Cameroons, Bulama and Bijonga Islands, Lagos, 
Abbeokuta and Benin; to the Governor of 
Cape Colony and Natal ; to Peru, Maracaibo and 
Ecuador; to Sonsonate, Trinidad, Demerara 


volving the prosperity or decay of more than one-| and Honduras; to the Governor General of New 
third of British commerce, has drawn around} South Wales and Port Curtis; to the Feejee 
it the support of a large number of the influen-| Islands; to Batavia and Arracan ; to Bombay, 
tial journals of the country, has enlisted the Calcutta, Madras, Ahmedabad, Chynepore and 
advocacy of numerous members of both Houses! Lucknow, in India; in all, 254 cotton gins, 
of Parliament, and obtained for it the assistance | besides cotton presses and driving machinery. 
of the chief departments of Her Majesty’s} Cotton seed, varying in quantities from a 
government. few pounds to five tons, have been shipped to 
The resolute determination of the trade, as| Athens, Volo, Latakia and Alexandria ; to Ma- 
expressed by the formation of this Association, |deira, Lagos and Abbeokuta, Benin and the 
to be no longer mainly dependent upon one; Cameroons ; to Cape Colony, Ecuador, Tobago, 
source for its supply of raw cotton, has un-| Jamaica, Trinidad, San Salvador, San Miguel 
doubtedly stimulated the American planter to! and Sydney, (New South Wales ;) to Bombay, 
put forth those extraordinary efforts which have | Calcutta, Madras and to Batavia, besides various 
resulted in the enlarged growth of the past|other places; in all, 591 barrels of seed and 
year. This result has afforded temporary relief} numerous smaller parcels. Thirteen barrels of 
to the trade, and enabled the country to meet} yuano and one barrel of nitrate of soda have 
the unusual demand for goods and yarn in the; been sent to each of the Chambers of Com- 


Eastern empire and elsewhere. But the com- 
mittee fear that this unusual and constrained 
effort may, as in the plentiful year of 1845, in| 
all probability be followed by a serious relapse. 

And, if further confirmation be needed, they 
point to the fact that although in 1840, the crop | 
of the United States was 2,177,835 bales, and| 
in 1860 it reached 4,500,000 bales, the growth 


merce at Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. 

The seed thus distributed has been sufficient 
for sowing many thousand acres of land, and 
the committee are in possession of letters re- 
ceived from a great number of their correspond- 
ents, which show that hundreds of landed pro- 
prietors and farmers have commenced cotton 
cultivation in numerous regions of the world, 


has only been doubled in twenty years, while! and time and encouragement only are required 
the number of spindles employed in England} to develope from among these new sources a 
and on the Continent, in 1840, was 27,266,000, | steady and ample increase to the supplies for 
but in 1860, 69,642,000. In other words, | Europe. 

while the increase of growth has been doubled,} But the committee especially call attention to 
owing to the high prices of an almost exclusive} the fact, that in countries such as India and 
market, the increase of spindles has more than| Africa, where cotton is already grown in great, 
doubled by the enormous addition of 15,110,000, | if not superfluous, abundance, all that is needed 
requiring an additional one million bales to give} is a supply of suitable, inexpensive cotton gins 


them employment. The position of the trade, | 
is, therefore, in 1860, so far as America is con-| 
cerned, worse by one million bales than it was | 
in the year 1840. But this is not the whole 
evil. It is estimated “ that at least one million | 
bales out of the present crop will class ordinary | 
or below ;’’ and further, “that the crop has 
been materially increased by the quantity of low, | 
trashy and dusty cotton which planters nines 
thought it their interest to scrape together and 


for cleaning, presses for packing, and agencies 
with capital for the purchase of that cotton. 
The committee have therefore devoted much 
labor and attention to these important require- 
ments. They have now succeeded, by the offer 
of prizes, in obtaining suitable hand-gins adapt- 
ed to the wants of the ryvt of India or the 
native African farmer. These gins have been 
highly appreciated in those countries to which 
they have been sent. They clean the cotton 
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without injury to the staple, and greatly en- 
hance its value, as compared either with the use 
of the saw-gin, the Indian churka, or the ruder 
process of the African, who cleans his cotton 
either by hand or with the aid of a rude hand- 
comb. It has been estimated that the extensive 
introduction of these simple gins among the 
ryots of India will increase the value of his 
cotton at least 10 to 15 per cent. This differ- 
ence, calculated upon the last year’s exports from 
Bombay, would give an aggregate advantage to 
the ill-paid ryots of India of a half million ster- 
ling per annum. The saving in cost of car- 
riage effected by the use of these hand-gins in 
countries where raw cottcn now travels long 
distances over bad roads, will afford an ample 
margin to stimulate the growth. 
(To be continued.) 


—_—_—-6—o 


EXPLOSION OF KEROSENE OIL. 


Serious objections to the use of Kerosene 
Oils have lately arisen, on account of their ex- 
plosive qualities. Many cases of explosion 
have occurred of late, and they are more surpris- 
ing as these oils have been in use for some years 
with perfect safely to the consumers; and the 
use of these was rapidly increasing, on account 
of their economy and safety, and the intrinsic 
excellence of the light. And inasmuch as these 
oils have been in use for some years, without 
any instances uf danger, or any fear of it on the 
part of the consumer, it is important to ascertain 
the cause of this new difficulty and danger at- 
tending their use. Some suppose it to be owing 
to the admixture of other and dangerous ma- 


terials to adulterate and cheapen the cost of 


these oils; but if so, then accidents ought to 
have occurred before, say in 1859, when the 
oils were scarce, and worth from $1 25 to $1 50 
per gallon, while now they are worth but 65 to 
80 cents. Some suppose it is owing to an ad- 
mixture of fluid, or alcohol, with the pure oil; 
but these will not mix or incorporate themselves 
with the oil; others imagine that camphine is 
used for a similar purpose; but the camphine 
would be easily detected by the odor, and as but 
a very small quantity can be incorporated with 
the oil, it would not become explosive. And 
as no one wishes to introduce an agent into his 
family that will burn up, maim, or disfigure his 
wife or children, it is well for the public to be 
placed on their guard against such misfortunes, 
and to know the true reasons of these explosions, 
which have been so numerous of late, by which 
some precious lives have been lost ; and as these 
oils evidently will not go out of favor, from their 
economy and brilliancy of light, it is right to 
instruct the public into some safe and simple 
way of choosing a safe oil for their household 
use. The danger in the use of these oils does not 
arise from their adulteration, but from their 
light gravity, brought about in their manufac- 
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ture, by the public demand for a white or color 
less oil. 

On their first introduction to the public, in 
1857, by the Kerosene and Carbon Oil Cos., 
these oils were either of an amber or dark lemon 
color, and in consequence of the process of re- 
fining and purifying not being thoroughly un- 
derstood, they were liable to change their color 
to a darker hue, from the presence of acid ; and 
also from the same cause to lose their illuminat- 
ing properties to some extent, and to develope 
an unpleasant odor. As the refiners learned the 
nature and management of the oils better, they 
produceda superior and lighter-colored oil, which 
being of a better quality, the public got to judg- 
ing quality by color, (erroneously,) and from 
these facts, resulted the demand for a white oil, 
and with its production the oils necessarily be- 
came dangerous, and accidents and explosions 
were of frequent occurrence. The principal 
cause, then, of the manufacture of explosive 
oils, is the ready sale found for a white or color- 
less oil, and the oil refiners, ever ready to make 
that which sells best and for the highest price, 
have—with a few praiseworthy exceptions— 
been making a white oil, necessarily of an ex- 
ceeding light gravity, very volatile in its nature, 
and consequently in a very high degree danger- 
ous to the consumer. The white oils are the 
first products from the stills, coming over at 
a moderate degree of heat, but extremely in- 
flammable. After the white flow, succeeds a 
lemon-colored oil, of a heavier body, which, if 
properly mixed, as it should be, with the white 
portion, makes a safe oil to consume, but of a 
light lemon color; this color unfortunately, does 
not coincide with the public taste ; and although 
much more durable and economical for the con- 
sumer, and more cheaply produced by the re- 
finer, does not meet with ready sale, because the 
great demand is for white oil ; hence, the color- 
ed and heavier portion of the distillation, at 
least one half of the product, is submitted to 
chemical treatment, to deprive it of color, and 
is then re-distilled—the white portion separated 
as before, and so on—the result being generally 
a highly inflammable product, colorless and ex- 
ceedingly dangerous to consumers. But the 
“lady of the house” loves to see it in her glass 
lamp, although she exposes her family to death 
by its use, and also finds it consumes away 
much faster than the lemon-colored oils. The 
writer has been informed by Mr. Young, of 
Scotland, (a man of more experience than any 
other living,) the originator and patentee of 
coal oil making in Great Britain, where the oils 
have been in use for several years longer than 
here, that the use of white oil has been dis- 
carded by the public, from such use having 
been attended with great and constantly recur- 
ring danger to the consumer from explosions ; 
and he predicted the same result would follow 
in this country. 
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Now, the housekeeper asks, what shall I do 
to guard my family from this danger? One 
very important protection will be, to use no 
more white oils; and another and most effectual 
one will be as follows: pour a small quantity, 
say a teaspoonful of oil, into a shallow vessel— 
like a saucer—light a match, and slowly bring 
it in contact with the oil; if the oil ignites al- 
most or quite as soon as touched by the flame, 
do not use it—it is dangerous to do so. If, on 
the other hand, you drop the burning match 
into the oil and it lies there and burns there 
until the oil becomes heated before it ignites, it 
is safe to use, whether white or lemon color. 
All. white oils may not be explosive, but should 
be tested in this way, and, as a general thing, 
the darker the color the more safe from explo- 
sion. But the above test will infallibly prove 
whether oil is safe to use, let the color be what 
it may; but the greatest danger and the 
least economy attends the use of white oil:— 
Ledger. 

ayainiteeialtieensiainitt 


THE PLAIN OF ESDRAELON. 


There are two classes of plains in Palestine, 
those upon the sea-board, as the plains of Phil- 
istia, Sharon, and Phoenicia, and secondly, those 
of the interior, as the plains of Raphaim, Jeri- 
cho, Mukhna, Esdraelon, the Buka’a the Meri, 
on which Damascus stands, and Zebdany, the 


heart of the Antilebanons. They differ from 
each other chiefly in location, the former being 
maritime, and consequently affected by the ac- 
tion and influences of the sea, and the latter 
being inland, subject to the influences of the 
lofty mountains which encompass them. Both 
are equally beautiful, fertile, and historically 
important, though at present, those upon the 
coast are less cultivated and less inhabited, the 
wild Bedouins seeming to dread the sea, and 
preferring to pitch their black camelot tents and 
build their mud villages in the interior. The 
neglect of the cultivation of these vast garden- 
plains is a sad proof of the degeneracy of the 
race who now inhabit Palestine. Perhaps, not 
a proof of degeneracy, for the Turk in Syria has 
never been otherwise than what he now is—in- 
dolent as he is overbearing, the enemy of all im- 
provement, and the destroyer of whatever is 
elegant in architecture, useful in the arts, and 
beneficial in good government. The proverbial 
richness of the soil of Palestine, is evinced in the 
abundance of grain annually raised at the ex- 
pense of the least possible labor. Without ever 
erceiving, the land is ever giving. Ploughing in 
this country is merely scratching, resembling 
our dragging, and the application of mineral and 
other kinds of manures is a thing unknown. 
One often heartily desires to see an American 
farmer inhabiting these noble plains, with his 
enlightened views on agriculture, and with his 
improved implements of husbandry. What 
golden harvests, in more senses that one, would 
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repay his toil, and he would realize the pro- 
phetic blessings pronounced on Asher :—“ His 
bread shall be fat, and he shall yield royal 
dainties.”’ 

The custom of living in villages is fatal to the 
thorough development of the natural resources 
of any: country. You may travel for miles on 
the richest portions of this land and not see a 
house. We remember going from Etham to 
Hebron, through a fertile region, a distance, of 
twelve miles, without passing a single dwelling, 
though occasionally we saw a little village 
perched upon a mountain-ridge. You never 
meet with the clean and comfortable farm-house 
here, that you so continually see in riding 
through the agricultural districts of America. 
Here the people live in villages; and there is a 
matter-of-fact meaning in the Saviour’s words : 
— A sowex went forth to sow.” If we except 
its Eastern branches, there is not a single in- 
habited dwelling on the whole plain of Esdrae- 
lon, and not more than one-sixth of its soil is 
cultivated. Occasionally we have seen the 
black tents of the nomadic Bedouin, who, des- 
poiler-like, feeds his flocks till the crop is ex- 
hausted, and then removes to another piece of 
rich pasturage, or, mounted on his fleet steed, 
scours the plain in search of plunder. But 
whether considered as to the extent of its area, 
the beauty of its scenery, the fertility of its 
soil, or the political and religious importance 
of its history, the plain of Hsdraelon is the 
first of inland plains. Originally it was the 
possession of Issachar, “ Who saw that rest was 
good, and the land that it was pleasant ;” and 
rather than to leave it, “‘ he bowed his shoulder 
to bear, and became a servant with tribute.” 
In form it is not unlike an irregular triangle ; 
its base extending a distance of fifteen miles, 
from Jeneen to the mountains below Nazareth ; 
one side measuring about twelve miles long, 
formed by the hills of Galilee ; and the other, 
eighteen miles in length, ruoning along the foot 
of the Samariarange. Itis slightly undulating, 
and well watered by the Kishon and its triba- 
taries. Covered with verdure and fields of 
grain, it presents a picturesque appearance 
viewed from any point. The mountains 
that surround it combine all that is grand and 
beautiful in mountain scenery, and in turn have 
been the scene of important events. Significant 
in the history of this plain are its battles; it has 
been the battle-field of nations. It was a me- 
morable day when we traversed this plain, re- 
calling the clamor of war and the din of mortal 
strife, and in fancy beholding the onset, the re- 
treat, and fierce pursuit of mighty armies. And 
equally grateful were we that those scenes of 
death are past; that now flowers bloom and 
harvests ripen- where belligerent hosts fought ; 
and most devoutly did we pray that the peace- 
ful victories of the Cross may soon succeed those 
of the sword.—J. P. Newman in The Methodist. 
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A PSALM OF LIFE. 
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WHAT THE HEART OF THE YOUNG MAN SAID TO THE 
PSALMIST. 


Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream ; 

For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 


Life is real! Life is earnest ! 
And the grave is notits goal ; 

Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way ; 
But to act, that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day. 


Art islong, and Time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 


In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of Life, 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle! 
Be a hero in the strife! 


Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant ! 
Let the dead Past bury its dead ! 

Act,—act in the living Present |! 
Heart within, and God o’erhead ! 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time ; 


Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 


Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait. 
H. W. Lonerettow 


———_-—~<0—- —__—_ 


NOT ALONE. 


Oh, say not thou art all alone, 

Upon this wide cold-hearted earth ; 
Sigh not o’er joys forever flown,— 

The vacant chair—the silent hearth : 

Why should the world’s unholy mirth 
Upon thy quiet dreams intrude, 

To scare those shapes of heavenly birth 
That people oft thy solitude ? 


Though many a fervent hope of youth 
Hath passed, and scarcely left a trace ; 
Through earth-born love,—its tears and truth 
No longer in thy heart have place ; 
Nor time, nor grief, can e’er efface 
The brighter hopes that now are thine, 
The fadeless love,—all-pitying grace, 
That makes thy darkest hours divine. 


Not all alone ;—for thou can’st hold 
Communion sweet with saint and sage, 
And gather gems of price untold 
From many a pure untravelled page. 
Youth’s dreams, the golden lights of age, 
The poet’s lore, are still thine own: 
Then while such themes thy thoughts engage, 
Oh, how canst thou be all alone! 
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Not all alone ;—the lark’s rich note, 
As mounting up to heaven she sings, 
The thousand silvery sounds that float 
Above, below, on morning’s wings, 
The softer murmur twilight brings, 
The cricket’s chirp, Cicada’s glee, 
All earth, that lyre of myriad strings, 
Is jubilant with life for thee. 


Not all alone ; the whispering trees, 

The rippling brook, the starry sky, 
Have each peculiar harmonies, 

To soothe, subdue, and sanctify : 

The low sweet breath of evening’s sigh, 
For thee hath oft a friendly tone, 

To lift thy grateful thoughts on high, 
To say, thou art not all alone! 


Not all alone ;—a watchful Eye, 

That notes the wandering sparrow’s fall, 
A saving Hand is ever nigh, 

A gracious Power attends thy call; 

When sadness holds thy heart in thrall, 
Is oft his tenderest mercy shown: 

Seek then the balm vouchsafed to all, 
And thou canst never be alone. 


Confirmed by truth’s communion broad, 
Thou shalt attain the grace to see 
Beneath the waves of force and fraud 
The constant flood of sympathy 
With all who cherish the decree 
Which makes God’s work their only stay ; 
The distant stars shall fight for thee, 
And unseen angels cheer thy way. 





Oh! not alone on the mount of prayer 
Must the Christian serve his God; 
But the burden of daily life must bear 
And tread where his Saviour trod. 


? 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forezien InTELLIGENCcE.—English advices are to the 
27th ult. 


Eneianp.—Lord John Russell stated in the House 
of Commons that the mission to Pekin had been in 
the most friendly manner, and that a fair prospect 
existed of the establishment of satisfactory com- 
mercial relations with China. The monster iron- 
plated frigate, Black Prince, has made a satisfactory 
trial trip on the Clyde. 


France.—The light cavalry of Paris were being 
practised in the rapid establishment of telegraphic 
wires during a supposed engagement, the wires 
being fixed to lances. The Emperor’s return from 
Vichy was expected in a few days. His health was 
greatly improved. 


Iraty.—Two ‘individuals with Papal and Austrian 
passports, have been arrested, at Turin, on the 
charge of enlisting recruits for the pontifical army. 
A list of men enrolled since 1860, and a quantity of 
Bourbon and Papal portraits and decorations, were 
found on them. Accounts from Florence state that 
a reactionary band has been formed at Toochanella. 
Troops would be sent to prevent them from crossing 
the frontier. 


Prussia.—The King of Prussia was lately shot at 
by a man supposed to be a political lunatic. Two 
ballets were fired, one of which penetrated the collar 


and cravat of the King, causing a slight contusion on 
his neck. 
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Sours Amertca.—Accounts from Bogota state that 
an engagement had taken place between the Federal ; 
forces and Gen. Mosquera on the 6th month, in which | 
the government troops were defeated and driven with- | 
in their fortifications, with considerable loss in killed, 
wounded and prisoners. Another engagement, on} 
the 12th, also resulted in favor of Mosquera, the loss 
being heavy on both sides. 


Botrvis.—Dates from Bolivia are to the 6th month 
24th. 


The new Constitution occupied the attention of the 
Assembly. Propositions for establishing a decimal | 
system and for steam navigation on the rivers had | 
been brought forward, and a company of foreign- | 
ers had already made proposals to the govern- 
ment for opening up the navigation of the rivers 
Manier and Guapore. 


California.—California advices are to the 24th 
ult. 

The Breckenridge State Convention had nominated 
J. R. McConnell as its candidate for Governor. This 
nomination divides the Democratic party, and ren- 
ders the success of the Republicans probable. The 
barque Comet had arrived from the Sandwich 
Islands. Among her passengers were Lady Franklin 
and her niece, who were returning to England. Only 
74 whaling vessels are cruising in the North Pacific 
this season, 46 of which are expected to sail for| 
Atlantic ports before winter. Accounts from Oregon 
state that the miners generally are doing well. 


Domestic.—The Kentucky election for members of 
the Legislature took place on the 5th inst, The 
returns received indicate Union majorities as large 
or larger than at the last Congressional election. 

The Missouri State Convention has declared vacant 
the offices of Governor, Lieutenant Governor and 
Secretary of State, and the seats of the members of | 
the present General Assembly. A _ provisional} 
Governor, Lieutenant Governor and Secretary of State | 
have been appointed. An address to the people of | 
the State was adopted, when the Convention ad- 
journed to the third Second-day in the Twelfth 
month. 

Hamilton R. Gable has been appointed Governer. 
He has issued a proclamatihn calling upon all the 
inhabitants of the State to assist in the preservation 
of order, and promising security to those who, having 
taken up arms against the government, voluntarily 
return to their allegiance. 


Military Affairs.—In consequence of the intoxica- 
tion and consequent disorder among his troops, Gen. 
Butler has prohibited the use of intoxicating drinks 
by the men under his command, taking the pledge of | 
abstinence himself and requiring it of his officers. 
All packages sent to officers or privates are to be ex- 
amined, and all liquors foundin them turned over to 
the hospital. He has set a good example by send- 
ing back cases of wines and liquors forwarded to him 
as presents. He has also written a letter to the 
Secretary of War ably arguing the question of return- 
ing to their masters slaves who have sought refuge 
under our flag, assuming the ground that the 
masters having forfeited the right of ownership under 


the Constitution, their former chattels are legally 
free. 


The defences of the Capital, on the right bank of 
the Potomac, have been greatly increased during the 
last two weeks. Two new forts and a long line of 
earthworks have been erected, the whole being 
mounted with heavy guns. A large portion of this 
work was performed by the slaves of Alexandria, 
liberated by order of the Secretary of War. They 
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were paid for their labor in silver coin, and it is 
understood to have been decided by the Cabinet that 
all slaves, in places occupied by our troops, are to be 
similarly liberated, employed and paid. 

Gen. McClellan has held a conference with the 
members of the newspaper press, and has requested 
them to refrain from publishing any information, 
owever obtained, calculated to give aid to the enemy. 
He has also instituted the strictest discipline in 
hisa rmy, one of the good effects of which is 
visible in the order and quiet now reigning in 
Washington. Neither officers nor privates are per- 
mitted to leave the camp without permission. 


Regiments have been sent up the Potomac to ex- 
tend the line of pickets along that river to Harper’s 
Ferry. Gen. McClellan has asked for as many 
batteries of artillery as it is possible to procure. 
Good order, cleanliness and strict discipline are 
maintained in the army of Gen. Banks, which con- 
tinues to receive fresh accessions to its numbers. 


In Western Virginia, Gen. Cox had completely 
routed Gen. Wise, who continued to retreat, burning 
the bridges behind him. As Gen. Tyler had ad- 
vanced to Flatwood, Wise is completely surrounded 
and can scarcely escape. 


In Northern Missouri, Gen. Pope is distributing his 
forces in the neighborhood of Mexico, for the protec- 
tion of Union citizens and their property. The 
principal towns are to be occupied by strong bodies 
of troops, the commanding officers of whom are to 
appoint, from among the most responsible citizens, a 
Committee of Safety for each county, such com- 


| mittees to be held responsible for the maintenance of 


order in their respective counties and to be clothed 
with authority to require the aid of the citizens in 
maintaining peace within their borders. 


Gen, Pillow has left Memphis and landed in 
Missouri with a large force. He is said to have 5000 
men at Bird’s Point and 12,000 at New Madrid. His 
ostensible object is to attack Cario, but his real object 
is supposed to be to obtain possession of St. Louis, 
re-instate Gov. Jackson and wrest Missouri from the 
Federal government. 


The rebels in Missouri have committed great out- 
rages in lowa, killing the inhabitants, burning the 
houses, and perpretrating other enormities. 

In Nebraska, the secessionists are making great 
efforts to induce the Indians to join them. Great 
consternation existed among the settlers in conse- 
quence, and many were moving away. 


Coneress.—The bill for the appointment of Super- 
intendents of Navy Yards from the rank of command- 
ers, as well as Captains, the supplementary bill for 
increasing the army of the United States, and the bill 
to increase the number of foreign Consuls during the 


rebellion, passed the Senate on the 31st ult. The 
report of the Committee of Conference on the bill to 
provide iron-clad ships was rejected. Un motion of 
Hale, of N. H., the Senate then agreed to all the 
House amendments except that which includes 
vessels not completed within the provisions of the 
bill, on which a new Committee of Conference was 
appointed. 


On the Ist inst., a bill was passed appropriating 
$100,000 for fortifications, and prohibiting flogging in 
the army; also, a bill to promote the efficiency of 
the volunteer forces, a bill reducing the consular 
fees on vessels running to or between foreign ports, 
and one to punish frauds on the part of officers 
making contracts with the government. This last 
bill had previously passed the House and was re- 
turned amended by the Senate when it passed the 
House as amended. The Committee of Conference 
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on the disagreeing amendments to the bill for the re- 
organization of the army made a report, which was con- 
curred in, and the bill passed. The report of the Com- 
mittee of Conference on the loan bill was also agreed to, 
and the bill stands passed. A bill authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to charteror purchase additional ves- 
sels for the revenue service ; a bill authorizing the con- 
struction of twelve small side-wheel steamers; a 
joint Resolution from the House, expressing sym- 
pathy with the families and friends of the soldiers 
who had fallen in defence of the Republic, and a bill 
to provide for the expenses of investigating com- 
mittees, were passed on the 2d inst. The report of 
the Committee of Conference on the resolution to 
pay the widow of the late Senator Douglas was 
agreed to. The Committee of Conference on the 
Tariff bill reported essentially the House tariff bill, 
which was agreed to, and the bill passed. An ad- 
ditional appropriation bill was passed, with an 
amendment appropriating $20,000,000 for collecting 
and organizing the volunteers. 


On the 3d, the protest of the Maryland Legislature 
‘against the arrest of Ross Winans and other citizens 
of Maryland, was presented. After an animated dis- 
cussion, the memorial was ordered to be printed. A 
resolution was adopted, recommending the Secretary 
of War to pay the volunteers monthly, when prac- 
ticable. The bill to increase the Engineer corps, the 
supplementary bill to the act to protect the com- 
merce of the United States and to punish piracy, 
and the bill relative to the District Attorneys for the 
Southern District of New York, were also passed. 
On the 5th, a motion of Saulsbury, of Del., to take 
up the resolution which had previously been offered 
by him, proposing amendments to the Constitution, 
with a view to the adjustment of the present diffi- 
culties, were rejected. The Confiscation bill, as re- 
turned from the House, was taken up, and the 
House amendment agreed to. 


A resolution was adopted to test James’ rifled 
cannon and projectiles. A bill to provide for further 
enlistments in the navy, and one relative to appeals 
in certain land cases in California, were reported 
amd passed. The House bill to promote the effi- 
ciency of the Engineer corps was amended and pass- 
ed. A proposition by Johnson, of Mo., to call a 
National Convention, to meet at Louisville, Ky., to 
compromise a peace, was rejected: yeas 9, nays 29. 
Wilson, of Mass., introduced a bill to legalize and 
approve the proclamations of the President calling 
out volunteers, &c., but some of the Southern mem- 
bers persisting in objecting to it, the bill to increase 
the pay of the army, &c., was taken up, the increase 
augmented to four dollars per month, the provisions 
of the bill legalizing the President’s proclamations 
were added to it, and the bill passed. 

The bill to punish certain crimes against the 
United States passed the Senate on the 6th, and the 
House amendments to the bill providing for the re- 
pair of the Long Bridge were concurred in. Resolu- 
tions of the Massachusetts Legislature were present- 
ed, instructing the Senators and requesting the Rep- 
resentatives of that State to use all honorable means 
to secure the recognition of the Republic of Hayti. 
After an executive session, the Senate adjourned sine 
die. 

In the House of Representatives, the bill providing 
for the monthly payment of troops was passed on 
the 31st ult., and a resolution adopted condemning 
the retention of secessionists in office. Colfax, of 
Indiana, gave notice of a bill, to he offered at the 
next session of Congress, granting lands to the 
soldiers of the present war. A bill was passed on 
the ist inst., appropriating $100,000 for the defence 
of Washington. The report of the Committee of 
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Conference on the Supplemental Loan bill was adopt- 
ed. The bill, in its present form, so modifies the 
sub-treasury act, that the loan may remain in 
solvent banks until drawn out in pursuance of law, 
instead of being paid at once into the treasury. The 
clause retaining the duties on tea, coffee, sugar, &e., 
as a pledge for the loan, is abandoned. A bill was 
also passed, appropriating $300,000 for the purchase 
of ordnance for the navy; $12,000 for the completion 
of the marine barracks at Charlestop (Mass. ) ; $30,000 
for the purchase of the right to manufacture and use 
Causin’s night signals; and authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to change the name of vessels pur- 
chased for the navy. 

On the 2d, the Committee on the Judiciary report- 
ed a substitute for the Senate bill to confiscate prop- 
erty used for insurrectionary purposes. That part 
of the bill which discharges from service slaves who 
are employed against the government gave rise to a 
long debate, Crittenden, Pendleton and Diven op- 
posing, and McClernand, Kellogg and Stevens sup- 
porting the bill. It was recommitted to the Committee. 
The Conference Committee on the Tariff and Direct 
Tax bills made a report, which was concurred in. 
By this bill, the duty on coffee is four cents per 
pound, on cocoa three cents, on sugar two, and on 
chicory two cents. All incomes of $800 and up- 
wards are taxed three per cent. ; those of persons 
residing abroad, but deriving revenue from property 
in this country, are taxed five percent. The Judi- 
ciary Committee reported a bill, which was passed, 
to punish recruiting for the rebels and enlistment in 
their armies. 

On the 3d, the Committee on Military Affairs re- 
ported a bill, which was passed, to increase the 
efficiency of the Topographical Engineer corps. A 
resolution from the Senate was passed, to request 
the President to appoint a day of fasting and prayer 
for the success of our arms and for the restoration of 
peace. 

The Judiciary Committee reported back the Senate 
bill to confiscate property used forinsurrectionary pur- 
poses, with an amendment, in substance, that when- 
ever, during the present insurrection, any person 
held to service or labor shall be employed in the 
military or naval service, on entrenchments, etc., 
the person to whom such labor or service is due, . 
shall forfeit his claim to thesame. The amendment 
was adopted, and the bill passed—yeas 60, nays 48. 

On the 5th, 8. R. Curtis, of Iowa, resigned his seat 
in the House, having accepted the appointment of 
Brigadier General. The Senate bill to create a 
metropolitan police for the District of Columbia, a 
bill to fix the number of Representatives under the 
new census at 239, the Senate bill providing for 
holding District and Cireuit Courts during the tem- 
porary absence of the Judges, and the Senate bill 
to increase the pay of the army and to legalize the 
proclamations of the President, were considered and 
passed. The Senate amendments to the bill authoriz- 
ing additional enlistments in the navy, and the 
Senate joint resolution authorizing experiments with 
James’ rifled cannon and projectiles, were concurred 
in. The Judiciary Committee reported the Senate 
bill, which was passed, requiring an oath of alle- 
giance. and to support the Constitution, by persons 
in the civil service of the United States—a refusal to 
take the oath to be cause for dismissal—the break- 
ing of it, to subject the offender to indictment for 


perjury. 

On the 6th, the bill from the Senate, relative to 
the Supreme Court of the United States in cases of 
Appeals, and that to increase the pay of the regular 
army and of volunteers, were passed by the House, 
and, after some business of no public importance, 
the House adjourned sine die. 





